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MRS. OLIPHANT. 1 

This book is divided almost equally between what is an 
autobiography written by Mrs. Oliphant for her children, 
begun in i860 and breaking off abruptly in 1894, after the 
death of her last surviving son " Cecco," and a collection of 
letters from 1850 to 1897 edited and arranged by Mrs. Harry 
Coghill. The two halves of the book are of very unequal 
value and interest. We confess to finding the account Mrs. 
Oliphant gives of herself much more entertaining than the 
impression one gets of her through her letters, which we 
found rather dull and uninteresting reading. This perhaps 
is due to the fact that the largest portion of her correspond- 
ence preserved in this volume is with her life-long friends 
and publishers, the famous Blackwood family, and deals too 
much with matters of a purely literary and business nature to 
give one a very deep insight into her personal life and char- 
acter. 

But while in her letters she seems to draw a veil over her 
private life, in her autobiography she writes and speaks of 
herself with the most charming frankness and freedom from 
self-consciousness. The thread of the storyis often broken, 
and there are many wide gaps in the narrative and much that 
is obscure, except to one thoroughly conversant with her 
family history, yet in spite of its lack of orderly arrangement 
and its decidedly sketchy character this memoir remains a 
most transparently sincere and lifelike portraiture. 

The interest of the book for the general reader will not be 
found in any events of a stirring romantic nature which it 
recounts, but in the record it gives of a life of singular nobil- 
ily, earnestness, and unselfishness. In a literary career ex- 
tending over nearly a half century, we scarcely know wheth- 
er to admire most the woman or the author. Perhaps it 

•The Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant, arranged 
and edited by Mrs. Harry Coghill. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 1899. 
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would be safer to say that the two are so inseparably asso- 
ciated that it is impossible to admire one without being drawn 
to the other. There have, of course, been many greater 
novelists than Mrs. Oliphant; but few, if any, have surpassed 
her in the astonishing variety of her work or have maintained 
throughout the same high degree of excellence. That she 
attempted too much and wrote too hurriedly to leave any- 
thing of permanent value behind is a conclusion which 
would, we think, be accepted by a majority of her 
critics, as, in the main, a just estimate of her work. 
Even her most ardent admirers must admit that some 
of her later literary ventures, especially in the field of 
historical criticism, were decided failures. The won- 
der, however, is not that she wrote some things poorly, 
but that she wrote so many things well and achieved such 
marked success in so many different fields of literature. 
And yet, with all due recognition of her merits, one may be 
pardoned for expressing the regret that the stern necessity 
laid upon her of earning a livelihood for herself and her 
children made it impossible for her to practise that self-re- 
straint which would have given more time and leisure for 
the pursuit of the higher objects of her art. 

Merely to classify her books will give the reader some 
idea of the range of her literary powers. To some hundred 
novels, many of them of unequal value, she added a number 
of biographies of well-known men, among the best of these 
being her lives of Edward Irving, Count De Montalembert, 
Principal Tulloch, and the brilliant sketches of the principal 
characters of the reign of George II., including such inter- 
esting personalities as Wesley the reformer, Hume the skep- 
tic, and Hogarth the painter. But perhaps the work which 
she liked best and upon which rests her surest claim to fame 
is that rather remarkable series of books inaugurated in 1876 
by "Makers of Florence," and followed at intervals by " Ma- 
kers of Venice," "Rome," and "Jerusalem." Butnoneof her 
writings show such imaginative power, originality of concep- 
tion, and deep spiritual insight as those which are most inti- 
mately connected with the loss of her husband and children, 
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and which give the conclusions of a very devout and inquiring 
mind, meditating intently upon the state of the departed after 
death. The most remarkable of her studies in this direction 
are "ALittle Pilgrim in the Unseen," "A Beleaguered City," 
and " The Land of Suspense," in which she seems to have 
worked out for herself a sort of philosophy of the other life. 

But the present memoir treats not so much of the versatile 
writer and the laborious student as it does of the devoted 
wife, mother, and friend. As her intimate friend and editor 
Mrs. Coghill says of her: " Her life was for her children 
first, and after them for the small circle of loving and intimate 
friends who closely surrounded her." One has only to read 
her journal to see how true a description this is. It is as a 
mother, first and last, that she impresses us and wins our ad- 
miration and sympathy. How true a touch of the mother- 
heart is this on page 33 ! She is speaking of her own moth- 
er's death and comparing her grief on that occasion with 
what she had suffered in the recent loss of an infant daugh- 
ter: " My dearest mother, who had been everything to me, 
all my life, and to whom I was everything; the companion, 
friend, counselor, minstrel, story-teller; with whom I had 
never wanted for constant interest, entertainment, and fellow- 
ship — did not give me, when she died, a pang so deep as the 
loss of the little helpless baby, eight months old. I miss my 
mother till this moment, when I am nearly as old as she was 
(sixty June 10, 1888); I think instinctively still of asking 
her something, referring to her for information, and I dream 
constantly of being a girl with her at home. But at that mo- 
ment her loss was nothing to me in comparison with the loss 
of my little child." 

With the loss of her mother and the death of her child, 
Mrs. Oliphant seems to have entered upon a life of more 
than ordinary care and sadness. Her marriage with her 
cousin, Frank Oliphant, while the result of genuine attach- 
ment, was not the most advantageous that could have been 
made. Mr. Oliphant, who seems to have led a rather preca- 
rious existence as a painter and designer, was never very 
successful in his business. Whether it was that he was 
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lacking in enterprise and ambition, or whether his naturally 
weak health made it impossible for him to pursue his art 
with diligence sufficient to insure his making a living for 
himself and family, is hard to say, yet it is clear, from the 
account which the wife gives of their life in London, that 
from the first it was her literary labors that formed the chief 
source of their income. Perhaps the true explanation of 
his lack of business ability was that he was never very 
strong physically, and, as the event proved shortly after 
they had settled in London, he began to show symptoms of 
that dread disease, consumption, which finally took him off 
at Rome in 1859. One mu st read the journal itself to form 
any conception of the desolation and loneliness of that ter- 
rible winter in Rome, after her husband's death, when Mrs. 
Oliphant stood facing the world anew, with a debt of £1,000, 
and nothing to meet it with but a small insurance of £200 
on her husband's life and her own brave heart, untiring 
energy, and extraordinary good health, which seldom failed 
her. Nothing could give a clearer idea of her really des- 
perate condition than her own words (p. 63): "Frank 
died quite conscious, kissing me when his lips were already 
cold, quite free from anxiety, though he left me with two 
helpless children, and one unborn, and very little money 
and no friends but the Macphersons, who were as good to 
me as brother and sister, but had no power to help beyond 
that, if anything could be beyond that." From this time 
until the death of her son Cecco, who was born at Rome a 
few weeks after his father's death, Mrs. Oliphant's one aim 
in life was to live for the happiness and education of her 
children. In this, as the sequel shows, she was doomed to 
a bitter and cruel disappointment. By degrees her wonder- 
fully brave and always hopeful spirit asserted itself, and she 
was able again to take up the burden of life with some 
degree of comfort and even cheerfulness; "the children 
being always bright," as she adds half apologetically, as 
though wondering herself at the "obstinate elasticity" of 
her nature. It was at this time that she wrote her famous 
' ' Carlingf ord Series," of which she speaks in her memoir 
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as having made "a considerable stir at the time, and almost 
made me one of the popularities of literature — almost, never 
quite, though 'Salem Chapel' really went very near it, I 
believe." With a curious mixture of modesty and pride 
she adds: "It has never been very much, never anything 
like what many of my contemporaries attained, and yet I 
have done very well for a woman, and a friendless woman, 
with no one to make the best of me, and quite unable to 
do that for myself." 

It was in the winter of 1864 that Mrs. Oliphant, in com- 
pany with some friends, went again to Rome, which was 
certainly, so far as she was concerned, an ill-fated city; for 
hardly had she arrived there before her only daughter Mag- 
gie, the "healthiest and happiest" of all the children, was 
taken suddenly ill with gastric fever, died in a few days, 
and was laid to rest by her father's side in the English cem- 
etery. Of this crushing blow the mother writes in the most 
heartbroken and inconsolable way: "My dearest love 
never knew nor imagined that she was dying; no shadow 
of dread ever came upon her sweet spirit. She got into 
heaven without knowing it, and God have pity upon me, 
who have thus parted with the sweetest companion, on 
whom, unconsciously, more than on any other hope of 
life, I have been calculating. I feared from the first mo- 
ment her illness began, and yet I had a kind of underlying 
conviction that God would not take away my ewe lamb, my 
woman-child, from me." She seemed to feel especially the 
loneliness of her widowhood and the inability of any one to 
enter into her grief and understand her. "My boys," she 
writes, "are too little to feel it, and there is nobody else in 
the world to divide it with me. O Lord, thou wouldst not 
have done it but for good reason ! Stand by the forlorn 
creature who faileth under thy hand, but whom thou suffer- 
est not to die." 

When we hear of Mrs. Oliphant again it is at the home 
at Windsor, near Eton, where she went to educate her 
two boys, and where she spent the happiest days of her 
life, watching over their education, all the while writing 
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with untiring energy to keep up what was never an inex- 
pensive or economical household. To add to her cares, 
her brother Frank, who had somehow gotten hopelessly in- 
volved in debt, after his wife's death, came with two of his 
children and made his home with his sister. This, of 
course, was a most alarming and unlooked-for addition to 
the family expense, but Mrs. Oliphant met it with that un- 
daunted courage and quiet faith that "things would work 
out somehow," which never failed her. Her brother lived 
for about six years after this, and settled down to a quiet 
kind of life, but so far as work was concerned, to use her 
expressive words, " he was capable of no more." If her own 
superb health had failed her at this critical time, she would 
have been reduced to a state of the "direst bankruptcy;" 
but, as it was, her strength and her resources proved equal 
to the new emergency. Mrs. Oliphant was never one to 
look ahead or to husband her income against a "rainy 
day." In fact, she was often strangely prodigal and lavish 
in her expenditures. "If I had not had unbroken health," 
she says, "and a spirit almost criminally elastic, I could 
not have done it. If they had failed, I should have been 
left in the direst bankruptcy; and I had no right to reckon 
upon being always delivered at the critical moment. I 
should think any one who did so blamable now. I per- 
suaded myself that I could not help it, that no better way 
was practicable — indeed, did live by faith, whether it was 
or was not exercised in a legitimate way." 

The effect of this sort of literary drudgery upon the 
quality of her work she seems to have realized as well as 
her critics. "I pay the penalty in that I shall not leave 
anything behind me that will live. What does it mat- 
ter? Nothing at all now, never anything to speak of. At 
my most ambitious times I would rather that my children 
had remembered me as their mother, and my friends as 
their friend. I never cared for anything else." This was 
true. She wrote not for fame, nor for the higher objects 
of her art, but for her children, and when these were 
taken from her, and she was left a lonely and desolate old 
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woman, the joy and inspiration of all her work was gone, 
and there was nothing that she could do but to wait for the 
certain end. It is this complete failure of all her earthly 
hopes that gives to Mrs. Oliphant's life such an air of inex- 
pressible sadness. 

To have labored so cheerfully and bravely for so many 
years, and then, just as she was about to reap her reward, 
after having seen her two sons and her nephew graduate 
from college and enter upon what seemed such bright and 
promising careers, to have them all taken from her was in- 
deed a bitter disappointment and the failure of her fondest 
hopes. Her nephew Frank, a very attractive and intelligent 
young fellow, went out to India, where within three years he 
died of fever. Her elder son, Cyril, a graduate of Oxford 
and a barrister, to whom in her memoir she applies Chau- 
cer's description of the young squire, 

Syngyrig he was, or fioyting, al the day; 
He was as fresh as is the month of May, 

died after a lingering illness, upon the very threshold of his 
profession, leaving her with only Cecco, the little boy born 
at Rome within six weeks of his father's death, but now a 
grown young man of twenty, whom the fond mother de- 
scribes as being " full of knowledge, full of humor — a most 
accomplished man, though to me always a boy." When it 
became apparent that Cecco' s health was failing the grief 
of the poor mother was almost more than she could bear. 
"I cannot tell what he was to me," she says, " consulting 
me about everything, desiring to have me with him, to walk 
with me and talk with me, only put out of humor when I 
was drawn away or occupied by other things." "In the last 
four years after Cyril was taken from us we were nearer and 
nearer. I can hear myself saying: ' Cecco and I.' It was 
the constant phrase. But all through he was getting weaker, 
and I knew it, and tried not to know. And now here I am, 
all alone. I cannot write any more." With these words, so 
expressive of the utter loneliness and desolation of her life, 
her autobiography abruptly comes to an end. 
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Of the years that followed the death of Cecco, from 
1894 to 1897, there is little to narrate. Mrs. Coghill, who 
takes up the thread of the story at this point, gives a very 
feeling description of the stillness and exhaustion of grief 
that settled down upon the broken-hearted mother after the 
crowning sorrow of her life. " The goad, urging her to 
perpetual exertion, which his frail life had supplied to his 
mother, had failed her suddenly and completely. There 
was no longer pleasure, or hope either; nothing but such pa- 
tient endurance as God's grace might vouchsafe to her." 
She did rally enough from this crushing blow to write a pa- 
per called the " Fancies of a Believer," and another on "An 
Eton Master." But it was evident to her friends that her 
strength was failing. A sharp attack of illness in the sum- 
mer of 1896 gave cause for great anxiety, and did much to 
shake her confidence in her own superb health. That she 
might be near her nieces, who had married and settled in 
London, she was prevailed upon to give up the old home 
at Windsor, and to take a house on Wimbledon Common, 
where she spent the remainder of her life. In May, just a 
month before her death, though subject to attacks of severe 
pain and unable to walk more than a few yards at a time, in 
anticipation of the Queen's Jubilee on June 22, her brave 
spirit revived sufficiently for her to write some stirring verses 
in honor of that occasion. Owing to the immense popular- 
ity of Kipling's " Recessional," this beautiful tribute of one 
of England's noblest women to England's great queen has 
been forgotten. Space will not permit its reproduction in 
full here, but the fire and martial spirit of the opening stanza 
will surely seem to our readers remarkable as coming from a 
dying and broken-hearted old woman: 

The trumpeters in a row, 
With note as clear as a bell, 

And all the flutes and the fifes below, 
And the brazen throats and strings of fire, 

To let the people know 
That the mother, the Queen, the hearts' desire, 

From her palace forth doth go. 

She wished to live over the great day of the Queen's Jubi- 
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lee, and in this she was not disappointed. She survived until 
June 25, and when she could no longer write, on June 21, 
she dictated some verses, which are so singularly beautiful 
and touching in their perfect trust and faith in God that we 
may be pardoned for reproducing them here: 

On the edge of the world I lie, I lie, 
Happy, and dying, and dazed, and poor, 
Looking up from the vast great floor 
Of the infinite world, that rises above 
To God, and to Faith, and to Love! Love! Love! 
What words have I to that world to speak, 
Old, and weary, and dazed, and weak, 
From the very low to the very high? 

Only this, and this is all : 
From the fresh green soil to the wide blue sky, 
From Greatness to Weariness, Life to Death, 

One God have we on whom to call ; 

One great bond from which none can fall ; 
Love below, which is life and breath, 

And Love above, which sustaineth all. 

Four days after these words were written she passed peace- 
fully away, repeatedly murmuring the names of her boys, and 
saying: "I seem to see nothing but God and our Lord." 

Further comment on such a life is needless. A life not 
faultless, indeed, but loving and noble; heroic in its cour- 
age ; in the highest sense womanly, untiring in its industry ; 
sustained throughout by a deep and quiet faith in God, and 
leaving to posterity the fruits of a literary career, to use the 
words of her biographer, full of "sound, skillful, and serv- 
iceable labors." Wm, A. Guerry. 



